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language, any more than the writers of English (com- 
pare the popular articles by Professor Lounsbury 
in Harper's Monthly Magazine), and many usages 
listed solemnly in all our Grammars are unquestionably 
solecisms on the part of the Roman writers. (N. B. I 
am not here making specific charges!). 

VII. The answer given by a good student trained 
under the Sequence rule, in explaining abslraxerit 
in Arch. 12 tot annos ita vivout a nullius umquam me 
tempore otium meum abstraxerit, surprises me only 
because it comes so near being correct. It would 
be a pleasure to see how a good student trained without 
the Sequence rule would explain it; for in either in- 
stance it would be necessary to show how the result 
of an action expressed by a present tense form can be 
expressed by a perfect tense form. How many stu- 
dents of Cicero's Orations have grasped the meaning 
of the present to express time past which continues 
also into the present? 

The results obtained from translation back into Latin 
of sentences modeled on Horace Serm. 2.6.34-37 (3 2 > 
33 and the prior part of 34 are irrelevant), interest me 
exceedingly, but several questions come up in my 
thoughts: What is the rule or set of rules by which 
Miss Tyng has trained those students? How was the 
English of the sentences framed? How would the 
students themselves account for the tense which they 
used? 

And this brings me to the most difficult point of all, 
which goes back to Miss Tyng's third point. Miss Tyng 
gives in a few words a formulation of her belief as to 
the value of the tenses of the subjunctive in subordi- 
nate clauses; but this view, as far as I know, has never 
been upheld in extenso; and, until such support has 
been given to it, it cannot be made the object of a refu- 
tation in detail. Such a detailed exposition by Miss 
Tyng would be a welcome addition to the literature 
of the subject. 
University of Pennsylvania. Roland G. Kent. 



SEQUENCE, HARMONY, AND THE JOINT 
REPORT 

If the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature is to accomplish its very desirable pur- 
pose, there must be no general misunderstanding of any 
of its important recommendations. That such part of 
the Report as deals with the statement and -explanation 
of what has been known as the Sequence of Tenses is 
susceptible of very serious misunderstanding is made 
evident by two papers which appeared in 1915, one by 
Professor A. T. Walker, of the University of Kansas', 
and the other by Professor R. G. Kent, of the University 
of Pennsylvania 2 . 

The Report of the Joint Committee, in its statement 
of the tense relations between main and subordinate 
verbs, has followed quite closely the views that Pro- 

1 The Classical Journal, 10.246-251, 291-299. 
n"HE Classical Weekly, 9.2-7, 9-13. 



fessor Hale had set forth previously, in much greater 
detail, in regard to Latin Sequence 5 , and the writers of 
both the papers mentioned above have considered 
themselves justified in interpreting the Report in the 
light of Professor Hale's own presentation of his views. 

Professor Hale contends that both indicative and 
subjunctive subordinate tenses, in Latin, tell their own 
story, regardless of the tense of the main verb; that 
when, for example, a subordinate subjunctive with a 
present point of reference is needed, in dependence 
upon a main verb of past time, the present or perfect 
subjunctive is freely used. He even went so far as to 
say that there was no such thing as what was ordinarily 
taught as Sequence of Tenses, though he admitted later 
that this statement was "certainly incautious" 4 . 

A grammatical rule is, essentially, a statement of 
common usage, but if it stops there, without giving, or 
suggesting, such fundamental reasons for the usage as 
are easily available, it may, conceivably, do great harm, 
by tending to prevent intelligent understanding. To 
say that 'idoneus takes the dative', may seem sufficient 
to explain a particular instance of such use. ,T° cau it 
a 'dative with adjectives of fitness, etc' is a short step 
in advance. To recognize it as a dative of purpose or 
service is to get behind the form to the idea. 

Professor Hale's chief objection to the ordinary rule 
for Sequence, though he does not put it in just this form, 
seems to be that it merely states a fact, and that, by its 
form of statement, and by the mechanical method of 
teaching to which it easily lends itself, it tends to con- 
ceal the real reason for that fact, which lies in the mean-' 
ing of thetenste themselves, and, in principle, concerns 
subordinate indicatives as well as subjunctives. 

Professor Walker objects to the Committee's treat- 
ment of tense relationship chiefly because it is made to 
apply equally to these two modes, and he shows very 
clearly the great disproportion, in Latin, between the 
number of subordinate indicatives unrelated to the 
time of their main verbs, and the number of correspond- 
ing subjunctives. It might reasonably be argued that 
such disproportion furnishes no sufficient cause for the 
entire omission of the indicative mode from the discus- 
sion. But what renders Professor Walker's position 
wholly untenable is the fact that he is considering only 
Latin, while the statement of the Report covers the 
Modern Languages as well. Subordinate subjunctives, 
in French, are much freer, in tense, than in Latin, even 
in formal writing, while, in the conversational style, 
the imperfect and past perfect subjunctive have prac- 
tically disappeared. In German, indirect statements 
and questions, dependent upon a past main verb, regu- 
larly use present and perfect subjunctives, where, in 
English, we use past and past perfect indicatives, e. g. 
sie glaubten dass es wahr sei, 'they believed it was true'. 
As for English, the dearth of subjunctive forms makes 
it still more necessary that any general statement 



3 The American Journal of Philology, 7.446-465; 8.46-77; 9.158- 
177- 
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should include indicatives. The Report, therefore, in 
making no distinction between the two modes, has 
taken the only possible course. 

Professor Kent (page 2) is more positive even than 
Professor Walker in his belief that 

the Joint Committee . . . saw fit to adopt Pro- 
fessor Hale's interpretation of tense meaning in Latin, 
and to recommend that the use of tenses in Latin be 
taught along the lines advocated by him in the articles 
already mentioned. 

But so far as I know, he has the field all to himself in 
insisting (page 6) that 

the central point of his < Professor Hale's> teaching is 
that the subordinate subjunctives denote absolute time 
and not relative time, so far as concerns the verb of the 
clause on which they depend. 

Again he says (page 6): 

What Professor Hale insists upon, is that the tenses 
of subordinate subjunctives tell their own tale, abso- 
lutely ; which, after all, means, relatively to the temporal 
standpoint of the speaker or writer. 

It seems almost impossible that any one could read 
through carefully Professor Hale's articles and come to 
this conclusion, though there are in them several 
independent statements that might easily be inter- 
preted in that way. But when Professor Kent claims 
that the Joint Committee "has seen fit to adopt" this 
interpretation, he is entirely and demonstrably in error. 
The Report says (page 61) : 

A group of acts thus connected in our thought will 
generally lie in the same division of time. Moreover, 
we generally see these acts in their temporal relation to 
each other. The most important one will take the lead 
in our thought, and the rest will be looked at with 
reference to it ... . If, then, we have a past 
principal act, accompanied by expressions of situation 
and purpose, the situation will naturally be a past 
situation, and the purpose a past purpose. 

The change of name from 'sequence' to 'harmony', 
which is mildly recommended by the Committee, on 
the ground that the latter term better describes the 
phenomena involved, is of comparatively little import- 
ance, if the two terms are to be considered equivalent. 
The Report, however, seems to set forth, as an essential 
feature of 'harmony', the statement found in the first 
sentence of the passage last quoted, namely, that the 
main verb and its subordinates are generally in the 
same division of time, past, present, or future, in rela- 
tion to the time of writing or utterance. In the nature 
of the case, past perfect and past present tenses always 
indicate time which, like that of their main verb, is 
previous to the time of utterance; and a future future 
(veniet ut videat) or a future present (videbo quid 
facial) must indicate, like its future main verb, a time 
later than the time of utterance. But the very large 
number of present perfects and present futures (timeo 
ne veniat) never indicate the same time as that of their 
main verb, and a past future may be either in the 
absolute past, present, or future, except as indicated by 



the context. The absolute time of a past future is 
ordinarily a matter of indifference, except in the case 
of the result of a past act, and here, if it is desired to 
show by the tense whether this result is itself actually 
present or past, the point of reference shifts to the time 
of the writer or speaker, and a present or perfect sub- 
junctive takes the place of the usual imperfect. The 
Report says that absence of harmony "happens in one 
of the two following ways: (1) The acts may be in 
different divisions of time, . . . (2) The acts may 
be in the same division". Instances of harmony might 
be similarly classified. The whole question of whether 
or not the main verb and its subordinates are in the 
same absolute time is not at all material to the question 
of the relation of tenses, and, when combined with it, 
tends to confusion. 

In the rule for Sequence, as ordinarily given — that 
primary tenses follow primary, and secondary, second- 
ary — there are two serious defects, which, so far as I 
know, have not been specifically noted, though their 
effects have been clearly seen in the necessity for special 
explanation of apparent exceptions. One of these 
defects is the fundamental fallacy involved in the use of 
the terms primary and secondary each with two differ- 
ent meanings in the same sentence. In connection with 
main verbs, i. e. verbs to which other verbs in the sub- 
junctive or indicative are subordinate, the term 
secondary applies to tenses indicating a past time rela- 
tive to the time of utterance; the term primary, to all 
other tenses. Let us call these tenses in a main verb 
'secondary (main)' and 'primary (main)'. In connec- 
tion with subordinate verbs, the term 'secondary' 
applies to the tenses usually associated with secondary 
(main) tenses, i. e. to tenses with a past point of refer- 
ence, the term primary to the other tenses. Let these 
be called 'secondary (subordinate)', and 'primary (sub- 
ordinate)'. (The fact that 'secondary (subordinate)' 
tenses cannot indicate absolute present or future time, 
and so are also 'secondary (main)', and that 'primary 
(subordinate)' tenses are generally 'primary (main)' 
may be worth noting, but is immaterial to the discus- 
sion). A subordinate perfect, therefore, that indicates 
past time, and itself has a subordinate verb, is at one 
and the same time, and in a perfectly legitimate and 
logical way, both 'primary (subordinate)' and 'second- 
ary (main)'. 

This analysis makes unnecessary, and, in my opinion, 
shows to be erroneous the metaphysical subtlety 5 
involved in calling the perfect tense a "mediator 
between the two spheres" of completed and incomplete 
time, and in speaking of it as if it had a dual nature, 
which enabled it to possess, at the same time, two 
mutually exclusive qualities. 

Moreover, this double meaning of the terms primary 
and secondary is apparently the cause of what seems to 
me a serious error. Professor Bennett 6 calls the per- 



'Professor Kent, The Classical Weekly 0.9; Professor Hale, 
A. J. P. 
"Latin Grammar, 268.6. 
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feet subjunctive of result, dependent upon a past tense, 
a secondary tense; and Professor Kent says (page 10) 
that it is both primary and secondary. Of course, it is 
secondary (main), and would be regularly followed, if 
by any subjunctive tense, by an imperfect or pluperfect ; 
but what they both evidently mean is that it is a second- 
ary tense in relation to its past main verb, i. e. secondary 
(subordinate). The line of reasoning seems to run 
somewhat as follows: the perfect subjunctive of past 
time is both primary (subordinate) and secondary 
(main); if the double meaning of these terms is not 
clearly seen, the tense then seems to have both a 
primary and a secondary nature, and so, because of its 
secondary nature, to be correctly used after a past 
tense; which, being interpreted, means that because it 
is sometimes a secondary (main) tense, it may also be 
correctly used as a secondary (subordinate) tense — a 
perfect non-sequitur, this might be called. 

The second objection to the ordinary Sequence rule 
is that it makes no provision for double or multiple 
subordination. Pedagogically, this objection is more 
serious than the first, and is productive of much con- 
fusion. In the case of any such series of successively- 
dependent verbs, it may safely be said that a past tense, 
anywhere in the line, establishes a past point of refer- 
ence for succeeding subjunctives. This includes, of 
course, perfect infinitives, as well as perfect subjunc- 
tives. A perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, thus depen- 
dent upon two verbs, may refer to time previous to 
either; only the sense will show which. In dixit omnis 
copias quas arcessisset mox venturas, the subjunctive is 
a real past perfect; in dixit se statim venturum si de 
eorum adventu cognovisset, it is a past future perfect ; 
in dixit se facturum quod imperatum esset, it might be 
either. 

One other point, of minor importance, may here be 
quoted. The only principle behind any rule of sub- 
junctive Sequence is the strong tendency of subordinate 
subjunctives to have for their point of reference the time 
of the main verb. But because subjunctive tenses 
make no distinction between present and future points 
of reference, the principle of relationship in tense is 
sometimes disregarded without any apparent breaking 
of the rule of Sequence. This occurs in a less vivid 
future conditional complex when a present subjunctive 
in the condition refers to time previous to a main verb 
of future time. Compare Cicero Acad. 2.80 Si deus 
te interroget, quid respondeas? Caesar B. G. 2.21.5 
Temporis tanta fuit exiguitas ut . . . tempus de- 
fuerit. These two subordinate subjunctives are alike 
in showing no relationship to the time of the main verb, 
but only in the second sentence is this lack of relation- 
ship counted as an exception to the rule of Sequence. 
In both sentences the subordinate verb has for its point 
of reference the time of writing or utterance. In result 
clauses after a past tense, this has the very definite 
advantage of greater accuracy. The imperfect tense in 
the result merely indicates a later time than its past 
cause (which would go without saying), and sometimes 



seems to have kept its earlier potential notion of prob- 
able result or tendency. The perfect or present tense 
not only shows the result as an actual fact, but also 
indicates whether, at the time of writing or speaking, 
that fact is past or present. 

What I conceive to be Professor Hale's main conten- 
tion seems to me entirely sound, and I cannot see why 
pupils should not be taught from the first that the real 
reason for the choice of imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctives after a verb of past time is that these two 
tenses, like the ordinary uses of the corresponding in- 
dicative tenses, refer to actions from a past point of 
reference, and that similar fundamental tense meanings 
lie behind the choice of the other two tenses. Such an 
understanding will prepare them for a large part of the 
comparatively small number of exceptional tense com- 
binations to be found in their later reading, where, for 
various reasons, the point of reference for the subordi- 
nate verb is not indicated by the main verb. On the 
other hand, Professor Walker seems fully justified in 
insisting on the value of a special rule, in Latin, for the 
tenses of subordinate subjunctives. The objections 
set forth above to the form in which this rule is ordi- 
narily given may be met as follows: first, by entirely 
discarding the terms primary and secondary as applied 
to subordinate tenses in their relation to the main verb 7 
(the terms 'primary sequence' and 'secondary sequence' 
are too convenient to lose, and mean simply the usual 
combinations of subordinate tenses with primary or 
secondary main verbs); secondly, by broadening the 
statement to include double subordination. The rule, 
for Sequence only, might then run somewhat as follows: 
A subjunctive which depends, directly or indirectly, 
upon a verb of past time is regularly in the imperfect or 
pluperfect, otherwise, in the present or perfect. 
Phillips Academy. 



Andover, Mass. 



B. M. Allen. 



A careful reading of Mr. Allen's paper impels me to 
add little to the discussion. He makes an able defense 
of the Report of the Joint Committee, but what I 
wish to say is already in my paper in this periodical 
(9.2-7, 9-13). May I call particular attention to the 
last column of that paper (9.13), where I discussed the 
merits of the terms Sequence and Harmony in reference 
to the various languages in the school curricula? But 
Mr. Allen's concluding lines please me, especially his 
formulation of the rule for Sequence, since it leaves no 
ambiguity as to instances of double subordination;- the 
old statement, "primary tenses follow primary, and 
secondary, secondary", has always been anathema to 
me. My own pet formulation of the rule, which I am 
now (almost) ready to discard in favor of Mr. Allen's, 
I gave in the first part of my paper (9.3, column 1, lines 
6-9). But Mr. Allen seems to me, in his last lines, to 
admit the existence of a real principle of Sequence! 
University of Pennsylvania. ROLAND G. Kent. 



7 This has been done in the Grammars of Lane and of Allen 
and Greenough, as well as in a very few elementary text-books. 



